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love for history, influenced him considerably in the
choice of his dramatic subjects. He sympathised with.
the prevailing ideas of liberty. In an early and formless
play, Don Carlos, he makes a noble deliver an impassioned
appeal for toleration to the despotic Philip of Spain who,
improbably enough, listens to it with respect. In the
great Wallenstein trilogy he represents his hero as deserting
the Imperialists and going over to the Swedes, because
he thinks the Emperor's policy ruinous to Germany.
It is a nationalist theme. The same plea for freedom
against tyranny is expressed in a less strictly national
guise both in The Maid of Orleans and in Mary Stuart.

The former play is a curious one, particularly to those
familiar with Bernard Shaw's St. Joan. Schiller's
conception of the heroine is quite different. He main-
tained that reform could only come from the hearts of
men and not through politics. He represented Joan
as a simple person, with the simplicity of the Greeks.
Her childlike faith is the sole source of her power. But
she falls in love with an English officer and at once
becomes a mere woman without divine inspiration.
So when her father accuses her of getting her power
from the spirits of darkness and not from heaven, she is
unable to reply and is turned out of the French forces
as a witch. Made captive by the English, she overcomes
her earthly love, breaks her chains and plunges into
battle. Having turned victory into defeat, she is
mortally wounded and dies surrounded by her countrymen
who have now recognised the sacred source of her
inspiration. There is nothing about her trial or con-
demnation and this lack, together with the unconvincing
and sentimental nature of the love episode, robs the play
of its main dramatic interest.

Schiller's sympathies were wholly with Joan. In
Mary Stuart he attained to a high degree of impartiality.
Though a Lutheran, he did not depict the Roman
Catholics from a biased point of view. All the interest